especially touching on the question of the hour,
whether political, artistic or a purely social topic.
The latest book of note was also frequently dis-
cussed and judged. Burning political questions
were tabooed. The Empress was quite ready to let
everybody have their own opinions, but she did not
care to give up her own. The Empress consequently
abhorred political discussions. In fact, she would
not permit them in her presence. For instance, at
the time of the Dreyfus affair, it was agreed by her
friends to mention it as little as possible before her.
Living in England during that tragedy, I admit that
she was biassed in favor of the unfortunate captain
and felt that the case against him had not been
proven, in which respect she differed from nearly
all of her friends of her own political party.

A devout Catholic, her feelings were deeply
wounded by all the legislation concerning the sepa-
ration of the Church and State in France. In this
connection, the Empress was prone to dwell on the
religious liberty enjoyed in England as compared
with France, and the establishment, during the clos-
ing years of her life, of the good understanding be-
tween England and France was very pleasing to
her.

The Empress never took a wholly pessimistic view
of the condition of France. She was convinced that
the great industrial vitality of the country and its
widely diffused wealth would save it where other
nations might go down to ruin. Politically, she did
not think the restoration of the Empire to be in the
immediate future. She was never in favor of aiding
Prince Victor in trying to conquer his rights. With
the death of the Prince Imperial and the loss of the
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s was very general,
